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“ That Girl” 


BY CYRUS W. FIELD, DETROIT, MICH. 


RADITIONAL signs all fail 

when we seek a name for this 

prodigy, appropriately descrip- 
tive of her varied attributes, so we 
christen her “Joy” (?). She is the 
“Joy” (?) of her parents, her teacher’s 
“Joy” (?), a “Joy” (?) to all her class- 
mates, and we are certain will prove a 
“Joy” (?) to her employer. 

When she can be awakened for break- 
fast, she gets to school on time—just 
on time, or with perhaps two or three 
minutes to spare, for she must have a 
little friendly talk with her cronies. If 
you seek her at the call of the first bell, 
she is in the hallway or toilet room. At 
the second bell she is seldom at her table 
for she must have a last word. 

Two things seem to concern her dur- 
ing sessions—the teacher and the door— 
and she may be found most of the time 
gazing with dreamy or mischievous eyes, 
depending upon the predominant mood 
at the moment, in one or the other 
direction. 

No one can enter or leave the room 
but she knows it, and if it be a stranger’s 
call, her thoughtless, brassy stare is 
the chief thing to be remembered after- 
wards. 

At least four times a day, in a certain 
rotation with other methodical ones of 
the elite, she takes her turn in leaving 
the room, probably knowing that a note 
or a biscuit awaits her at some pre- 
arranged spot, and judging from the 
generous smile that creeps over her 


face as she returns, both the note and 
the biscuit have proved a luxurious 
diversion. 

Her hair receives a very large portion 
of her attention while “sitting out” the 
session. It is either coming down or 
she thinks it is likely to do so, as it 
must be pushed over a little, and that 
unruly hairpin readjusted, at astonish- 
ingly closely recurring intervals. This, 
of course, affords an opportunity to rest 
the tired eyes and give the overwrought 
brain a‘ period for the much needed 
relaxation. 

Books are no concern of hers. She 
is of the same species that asked once 
regarding a list of wordsigns, with 
a most suggestive shudder, “Must I 
learn those?” Lessons are prepared to 
partially sustain her reputation and then 
—the report—Mother must never know. 
But she usually does know, for the 
shoals are as plain to her practiced eye 
as the lights along the shore to the “old 
salt,” and if her hand were always as 
experienced as his, at the helm of the 
frail craft, her heart would not be so 
solicitous of its ever reaching the de- 
sired port. 

She will work only under the watch- 
ful eyes of her instructor, and if per- 
chance they be called for a minute where 
she is not in the limelight, she can do 
more for entertainment of some and the 
disgust of others, in that minute, than 
most young persons could do in an hour. 
The waiting note is ready to throw, the 
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jest to fly, and none has so innocent a 
look, nor none is so industriously thumb- 
ing the pages of that neglected text as 
she, when she hears a certain footstep 
returning. 

It is she who in time of examinations, 
leaves an open text in the table drawer, 
and then has such frequent occasions 
to sharpen her pencil or replace the 
abused pen, in order to steal a coveted 
look. 

A mischief-maker, an idler, a loafer, 
a cheat, yet she is jolly, good-natured, 
friendly, and seemingly a_ general 
favorite. 

Think you, if you need the sustaining 
hand of a true friend, you would find 
comfort in her? Would you not seek 
the reserved, quiet, outspoken, honest 
one whose mastery over self at every 
point you have seen repeatedly exempli- 
fied in the regular work of the class, but 
did not at the time appreciate? 

And then—the employer! It is her kind 
that makes life a burden to him, and 
when, after several warnings, he at last 
dismisses her, he wonders how he ever 
endured her presence for an hour. 


From the “Stylebook” 
PELL out Christian names, such 
as George, John, Thomas, Wil- 
liam, etc. Spell out & unless in 
names of firms, companies, etc. 

All names of months and days. 

Article and section in constitutions, 
etc., when used as sideheads, should have 
the first one spelled out and the remain- 
ing ones abbreviated, as Article I. Sec- 
tion 1; Art. IT. Sec. 2. 

Spell out numbers when they form 
the names of streets, avenues, precincts, 
wards, regiments, etc.,< Twelfth street, 
Fifth avenue, First precinct, Second 
ward, Third regiment, etc. 

Spell out all ages of persons. 


Fort Mount, Port and Saint, as in 
Fort Wayne, Mount Clemens, Point 
Pleasant, Port Huron, Saint Paul, etc. 

Nineteenth century, not 19th century, 
nor XIXth century. 

Fifty-fourth Congress, not 54th Con- 
gress. But LIV Congress, as used in 
some publications, is permissible. 

When the names of points of the com- 
pass form parts of the names of streets 
or places, they should be spelled out as, 
North May street, South Clark street, 
East Chicago, North Manchester, West 
Denver, etc. 

Special: When the dictionaries vary 
from general usage—as in wolverene— 
follow usage. 

Birdsnest , birdseye, bullseye, heart- 
ease (a plant or flower), calvesfoot and 
neatsfoot as single words, without apos- 
trophe or hyphen, except when signify- 
ing the actual nest of a bird, the eye 
of a bird or of a bull, etc. 

In such possessives as Metz’s house, 
conscience’s sake, etc., use the apos- 
trophe and “s” (’s). 

Say either “the grip” or “la grippe;” 
never “the grippe.” 

Do not use Xmas instead of Christ- 
mas. 

Miscellaneous: Names of vessels 
should be set in roman, not quoted. 

Never repeat etc. and &c.; once is 
enough. 

Do not begin a line with an em dash 
when it is possible to get it in the pre- 
ceding line. 

Say Masonic fraternity, not Masonic 
order. icntebipanaieaala 

Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, of the Gregg 
Shorthand Institute, Cuba Street, Well- 
ington, New Zealand, will be glad to 
receive the addresses of shorthand writ- 
ers in America and elsewhere who wish 
to correspond with Gregg writers in 
New Zealand and Australasia. 
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Tact and Courtesy Good Assets 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Shorthand: and Law Study 
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Shorthand and Law Study — continuea 
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Movements of Teachers— continued 


Mr. G. M. Mickelson will have charge of 


the commercial department of the high school 
at La Grande, Ore. 

Mr. N. H. Thompson, last year with the 
high school at Red Wing, Minn., will have 
charge of the new commercial department of 
the State Normal School at Mayville, N. D. 

Mr. Geo. R. Corneil will teach shorthand 
in the high school at Taylorville, Ill. 

Mr. R. H. Johnson of Chicago succeeds 
Mr. Henry Clausen in the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school at South Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mr. K. A. Schoenebeck has contracted to 
teach for the Poplar Bluff Commercial Col- 
lege, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

A shorthand course will be introduced 
this year in the high school at Madelia, 
Minn., the shorthand being taught by Mr. 
J. L. Torrens, the superintendent. 

Mr. Frank Gilliland will teach in the com- 
mercial department of Tabor College, Tabor, 
Ta. 

Mr. Comer Shelby will be with the Hall- 
Moody Institute, Martin, Tenn. 

Miss Carrie M. Hansch has engaged with 
Aaker’s Business College, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Mr. Roy V. Swain has charge of the com- 
mercial department in Frederick College, 
Frederick, Md. ~ ; 

Miss Dora L. Parker is the shorthand 
teacher at the Orangeburg Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Miss Lida E. McKee, a graduate of the 
Ideal School of Business, Piqua, O., will teach 
at the Peterson Actual Business College, New 
Castle, Pa. 

Miss Minna I. Carr of Marshalltown, Ia., 
will have charge of the new commercial de- 
partment in the South St. Paul (Minn.) High 
School. 

Mr. Del McCollum has organized the Dick- 
inson Business College, Dickinson, N. D., 
and will handle the shorthand department. 

Miss Sarah Edie will have charge of the 
commercial department at the Pawnee City 
Academy, Pawnee, Nebr. 

Mr. Edwin Anders will teach commercial 
subjects in the West High School, Aurora, 
Ill. Miss Jessie Caldwell, who was last year 
with the East High School at Aurora, will 
remain during the coming year with this 
school. 

Miss Nellie Smithson, formerly with the 
Warriner Business College at Sioux City, Ia., 
will teach in the Brown’s Business College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. H. A. Gregg, West Lafayette, Ohio, 
takes charge of the commercial department 
of the high school at Oskaloosa, Ia., succeed- 
ing Mr. F. M. Wallace, who goes to the high 
school at Calumet, Mich. 

Miss Emma Duncan will teach shorthand 
in the Madison Business College, Madison, 
Ind., which was purchased by Mr. A. N. 
Symmes recently. 

Mr. E. K. Converse will organize the new 
commercial department in the high school 
at Menominee, Mich. Mr. Converse was 
formerly at Burlington, Ia. 


Mr. Geo. W. Beckler goes from Covington, 
Ky., to take charge of the commercial de- 
partment of the Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 

Mr. C. V. Clippinger, School of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa, will take charge of the 
commercial department in the high schoo] 
at Lockport, N. Y., in place of Mr. L. P. 
Bettinger, who has resigned to organize the 
Bettinger Business Institute. 

Miss Mata Calhoun succeeds Miss Carr in 
the Central Iowa College; Marshalltown, Ia. 

Miss Rowena Pratz is the name of the new 
teacher in the commercial department of the 
Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 

Mr. E. T. Whitson enters the teaching 
ranks this year by taking charge of the com- 
mercial work in the Nebraska Central Col- 
lege, Central City, Nebr. 

The place of Mr. Ira Richardson in the 
high school at Ashbourne, Pa., will be taken 
by Mr. J. L. Street, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Taylor University at Muncie, 
Ind. 

Mr. W. H. Bowman will have charge of 
the commercial department in the high school 
at York, Pa. 

Mr. H. J. Holm has been appointed princi- 
pal of the commercial department in Gregg 
School, Chicago. 

Mr. Chas. P. Beckley, formerly with the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Business College, will 
be with the York School of Business, York, 
Pa. 

Miss Violet McGrath will have charge of 
the commercial department of the high school 
at Grant’s Pass, Ore. 

Miss Gertrude Beers succeeds Mr. J. E. 
Boyd at the University of North Dakota. 
Mr. H. C. Ritter, Quincy, Il., will teach 
commercial subjects in the same school. 

Mr. C. E. Sjostrand has joined Mr. U. 
Curtis in the Lake City Commercial College, 
Lake City, Minn. 

Miss Hattie M. Huff, sister of Miss Nettie 
Huff, will have charge of the commercial 
work in the Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kans. Miss Nettie Huff has started a private 
school of shorthand and typewriting in 
Kansas City. 

Miss May Bernschein, with the Tobin Col- 
lege at Fort Dodge, Ia., last year, will be 
with the Custer College, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
for this year. . 

Miss Ona Williamson, who taught last year 
at Marion, O., has gone to the Valley City 
Commercial School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. G. H. Pollard enters high school work 
this year by taking charge of the com- 
mercial department in the high school at 
Red Wing, Minn. 

Mr. P. A. Breitenbucher will be with the 
Ashtabula Business College, Ashtabula, O. 

The high school at South Amboy, N. J. 
has appointed Miss Estella Stannard to the 
principalship of its commercial department. 

Mr. Wm. E. Smith goes to the high school 
at Lawrence, N. Y. 

Miss Gertrude Stephenson will teach at the 
Nampa Business College, Nampa, Idaho. 
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Miss Mary M. Gallagher will teach for 
Brown's Business College, Galesburg, IIL, 
during the coming year. 

Northwestern College, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
adds Miss E. Louise Aldrich to its faculty 
this season. 

Mr. Alfred Hughes, of the Douglas College, 
Connellsville, Pa. will act as principal of 
the shorthand department in the Cambria 
Business College, Johnstown, Pa. 

The shorthand classes at the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will be conducted this year by Miss Ida 
Green. 

Miss Julia Warren will be in charge of 
the shorthand work at the Hanford High 
School, Hanford, Calif. 

The Montclair High School, Montclair, N. 
J., has elected Mr. Henry Wheaton principal 
of its commercial department. 


Mr. C. W. Woodward writes us that he will 
be with the Waveland School, Waveland, 
Miss., during the next year. 


Parks Business College, Denver, Colo., has 
secured the services of Miss Ruth Tilford, 
who will handle part of the shorthand work. 


The commercial department of the high 
school at Plymouth, Ind., will be conducted 
this year by Mr. F. B. Carey. 


Miss Jennie Knowles has been appointed 
to the commercial department of the Mt. 
Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Mr. L. E. Eichelberger, secretary of the 
New Albany Business College, New Albany, 
Ind., will handle commercial subjects in that 
school. 


Miss Annie M. Neuhauser takes charge of 
the shorthand work in the Girls’ High School, 
Reading, Pa. 

Miss Virginia Barnum has contracted to 
teach for the Metropolitan Business College, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

The Wichita High School, Wichita, Kans., 
has appointed Mr. D. C. Deming, formerly 
with the Huntington (Ind.) High School, as 
principal of the commercial department. 


Mr. J. M. Reaser, of Milton, Pa, is as- 
sociated with Mr. L. C. Ferrell in the Ferrell 
Business Institute, New Orleans, La. 


Miss Florence Arp goes to the Williams- 
burg Institute, Williamsburg, Ky. 


Mr. R. S. Mariow is in charge of the short- 
hand department of the Moothart Business 
College at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Miss Violet Shepard is handling the short- 
hand work in the high school at San Mateo, 
Calif. 

Miss Mabel E. Angus takes charge of the 
shorthand classes in the Utica School of 
Commerce, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Cora A. Cady has joined the faculty 
of the high school at Plainfield, Wis. 


Miss Roberta White will teach shorthand 
for Vories’s Business College, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The Portland High School, Portland, Ore., 
has elected Mr. E. O. Allen to teach short- 
hand. Mr. H. W. Herron is the principal of 
the commercial department. 


Miss C. Belle Shepard has gone to the 
Hanford High School, Hanford, Calif., as 
teacher of shorthand and typewriting. 


Miss Elizabeth Stephenson will teach fof 
the Drake Business College at Orange, N. J. 

The Childs Business College of Providence, 
R..I., has secured Miss Lillian Butler for the 
shorthand department. 

During the coming year Miss Mary L. 
Myers will teach for the School of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Mable Swift has located with the 
Latrobe Commercial College, Latrobe, Pa. 

Mr. M. E. Beebe has secured a position 
~— the Phillips Academy, New Rockford, 

Miss Lillian Getty, formerly of the Seattle 
Commercial College, is now secretary of the 
President of the University of Washington. 

Mr. M. E. Luton is teaching this year at 
the Union High School, Lompoc, Calif. 

Mr. Bailey T. Cress has joined the faculty 
of the Moothart Business College, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo. 

Miss Hattie M. Pickersgill will teach short- 
hand and typewriting at Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

The high school at Albany, Ga., has elected 
Mr. Geo. T. Boyce to the principalship of 
its commercial department. 

During the coming year Mr. W. D. Craw- 
ford will be associated with the High School 
& Business Institute, Melbourne, Ark. 

Miss Lola M. Melson is now teaching in 
the Drake Business College, Newark, N. J. 

Brown's Business College, Rock Island, 
Ill, has secured the services of Miss Ora H. 
LaRue for the coming year. 

The shorthand department 
Academy, Hardwick, Vt., 
of Mrs. J. D. Danforth. 

Mrs. Geo. M. Jacobs has decided to teach 
fer the Cotner University, Bethany, Nebr. 

Miss Anna M. Miller goes to the Inter- 
State School at Sheldon, Iowa, as instructor 
in shorthand and typewriting. 

Miss Effie Blaisdell has gone to Brandrup 
& Nettleton’s Business College at Winona, 
Minn. 

Miss Maude Lantz will be with Brown's 
Business College, Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Milo A. Tucker has been appointed to 
the commercial department of the high school 
at Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Shepherd Young has identified himself 
with the faculty of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Keyser, W. Va. 

Fr. Celestine Bache is introducing Gregg 
Shorthand in St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kans. 

Mr. C. E. Davis has joined forces with the 
Utah Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
as a partner. 

Miss Adelaide M. Turner is with the Haver- 
hill Business College, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. E. R. Thoma is teaching shorthand and 
commercial subjects in the Pacific Lutheran 
Seminary, Olympia, Washington. 

Mr. John Amerland is handling the short- 
hand classes in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Miss Jane M. Goddard will have some short- 
hand classes in the Bethany College, Topeka, 


Kansas. (To be Continued.) 
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Classification 


EFORE the student enters the 
B advanced departinent, he is sup- 
posed to have finished the short- 

hand text, the typewriting manual, and 
to have done work enough on the phrase 
letters in ‘Speed Practice” to enable 
him to write 75 words a minute on prac- 
ticed matter. The student on first com- 
ing into the advanced department, enters 
the “C” dictation class and remains there 
until he can write 75 words a minute 
on new material and transcribe it at 
the rate of 20 words a minute on the 
typewriter. He is then advanced to 
the “B” dictation class, where he remains 
until he can write 90 words a minute 
and transcribe it at the rate of 22 words 
a minute. In this class, the student is 
required to make at least three letter- 
press copies (the first with the assist- 
ance of the teacher, and the other two 
later, without assistance), in a book 
provided for that purpose. He is also 
required to cut at least two stencils and 
to run off copies on the Rotary Neo- 
style; the first to be done with assist- 
ance, the second without. The student 
is then eligible for the “A” class, where 
he remains until he can write 500 words 
in five consecutive minutes on new 
matter, and transcribe it at the rate of 
25 words a minute. He is then given 
another test by the Superintendent. If 
his spelling, punctuation, and general 
form are good, he is advanced to the 
Model Office, for general office practice. 


Time 
We have the time divided into eight 
periods, 


three, of forty-five minutes 


The Advanced Work 


BY HUBERT A. HAGAR 
Principal Advanced Dept., Gregg School 


each, in the morning for dictation, and 
thirty minutes for English. After a 
noon intermission of thirty minutes, we 
devote fifteen minutes to spelling, fol- 
lowed by three periods of one hour each 
for dictation. This division of time gives 
the student two periods for copy work 
from “Speed Practice” or from the 
plates in the Gregg Writer, two periods 
for dictation, and two for typewriting. 


Material 

All three classes are assigned the 
same lessons (usually two pages in 
“Speed Practice”) for copying, so that 
no student misses anything on being pro- 
moted from one class to another. This 
copy work is done in a special book and 
handed to the teacher every Friday 
afternoon for criticism. The morning 
dictation consists of dictation of busi- 
ness letters, to be transcribed and brought 
to the class the next morning to be 
corrected. Simple business letters are 
used in the “C” class, and more ad- 
vanced letters, articles, and legal forms 
in “B” and “A” classes. Letters not 
perfect are rewritten. The afternoon 
recitation consists of dictation on the 
practiced matter, at greater speed than 
on the new matter of the morning dic- 
tation. About thirty minutes are spent 
on this work, the rest of the time being 
devoted to a magazine article or biogra- 
phy, to be carefully studied, corrected, 
and read in the class the next’ day. 


Examinations 
Monthly examinations are given at the 
last of each month, on the words and 
phrases given in the margin of “Speed 
Practice.” 
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Travel Notes 


BY JOHN R. GREGG. 


Foreword 
N these articles I have dropped the 
] formal editorial “we” because they 

are intended to be friendly chats with 
my readers. The articles will be written 
or dictated at odd moments snatched 
from the routine of daily work, and may 
therefore seem somewhat crude, dis- 
jointed, and uneven. I hope, however, 
that they may prove of some interest to 
my friends. 

2K cs ok 

A flood of recollections swept through 
my mind as I stepped off the train in 
3oston on my way to Europe, increasing 
in volume with every hour I spent in 
The Hub. 

The Boston of 1907 seemed very dif- 
ferent from the Boston I knew from 
1893 to 1895, and so greatly changed 
was it that I felt lost in its narrow, 
winding streets. The Hub seems to have 
made more progress in the last decade 
than any other city of its size in the 
world. Its transportation systems have 
been revolutionized, great viaducts have 
been constructed, its fine parks extended 
and beautified, and many magnificent 


structures have been erected. The 
whole place has a truly metropolitan 
aspect. 


At a station some miles from Boston 
Mr. Hudson, the courteous and ener- 
getic manager of the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Commerce, boarded the train 
and acted as guide. During my stay 
I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Lord, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, and visited the 
Salem Commercial School and _ the 
Massachusetts College of Commerce, 
Boston, to give an informal talk to the 
students of these institutions. The 
Massachusetts College of Commerce is 


the outgrowth of the little shorthand 
school I conducted in Boston in con- 
junction with Mr. Rutherford, and the 
Salem Commercial School was the first 
commercial school in America to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand. At that time Miss 
Emma A. Tibbetts (now principal of 
the commercial department of the Salem 
High School) was the principal of the 
Salem Commercial School, and Mrs. 
Lord (then Miss Smith) was the Pit- 
man shorthand ‘teacher of the school. 
It is interesting to note that these two 
ladies, one a school proprietor and the 
other a teacher, were the first to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand—which was a coura- 
geous thing to do at that time. I re- 
gretted very much that in my hurried trip 
to Salem I did not have time to visit 
Miss Tibbetts. 


* * * 


1893! <A year of panic and disaster, 
when the hard times were making them- 
selves felt all over the country, and no- 
where more severely than in Boston. 
Late in August of that year the steamer 
on which I came to America sailed into 
the magnificent harbor of Boston, just 
as the sun was sinking in the west, a 
glorious ball of fire, the like of which I 
had never seen and, it seems to me, have 
never seen since. At all events, I have 
never viewed it with such feelings of 
awe and wonder. Here I was at last 
coming to a land of which I had read 
and thought and dreamed since boyhood 
—a land whose history, institutions and 
ideals had always strongly appealed to 
me. 

Before leaving England I had es- 
tablished a little magazine called the 
“Light-Liner,” and looking over its 
pages recently I found these paragraphs 
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relating to that first trip across the ocean. 


These lines are not written under the most 
favorable circumstances. We are lazily re- 
clining in a deck chair on board a great 
liner, for we're on our way to introduce 
Light-Line to brother Jonathan. We don’t 
feel like writing anything; we could go on 
gazing forever at the glorious sky which 
is overhead, a sky such as no artist has ever 
put on canvas. It is a time for dreaming, 
not for work—and what a relief it is! But 
we must not babble about sky or ocean; we 
must dissemble, or some of our readers may 
take the floor to inform us that this is a 
shorthand periodical. Quite right, too; pass 
on to the next paragraph. 

On deck, close at hand, is a sight which 
would satisfy you. Two young men are en- 
gaged in writing certain cabalistic characters 
which are familiar to the readers of this 
magazine. One of these young fellows had 
with him a full set of the textbooks of a 
certain system of shorthand over which he 
had spent many weary months without re- 
sult, or rather with the usual result. Both 
he and his friend are now studying with 
great eagerness and enthusiasm another 
system, a newer system, a system which 
we believe to be the best in the world, but 
the name of which modesty—ever our dis- 
tinguishing characteristic—forbids us_ to 
mention. 


There is a human interest attaching 
to the careers of the two young Scotch- 
men who were thus started on the study 
of Gregg Shorthand while crossing the 
ocean. They differed widely in character 
and temperament. Mr. G— was a young 
man of about twenty-five or twenty-six, 
who had a fair education and more than 
average ability. I felt sure that he would 
be successful in anything he might under- 
take, but was not at all confident about 
his friend, Mr. M—. The latter was 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age 
and had such a limited education that 
he could not spell correctly the simplest 
words. The result is another illustra- 
tion of the truth of the old saying, “One 
never knows.” Mr. G—, with every ad- 
vantage on his side, did not make any 
headway in the New World. He fretted 
his heart out, and died within four or 
five years. I can find no explanation for 
his failure except that he was of a 
despondent disposition — somewhat 


“dour” in manner, as the Seotch would 
say—and lacking in tenacity of purpose. 
The other young man, Mr. M—, was 


of a cheerful, optimistic disposition. His 
geniality and good humor enabled him 
to make friends easily, and, so far as 
business success was concerned, more 
than made up for his-lack of education. 
He was very grateful for the sugges- 
tions and assistance I gave him in over-— 
coming his educational deficiencies. The 
young men went to one of the interior 
towns in Massachusetts, and I corre- 
sponded with them for two or three 
years and then lost track of them. 

After I went to Chicago, about seven 
years later, I happened to be in New 
York and was taking the midnight ex- 
press to Boston. As I stood in line 
at the ticket office, I noticed that an 
alert, good-looking, and well dressed 
young man had passed down the line 
two or three times, each time scrutiniz- 
ing me very closely. When I met his 
look for the third or fourth time, he 
stepped forward somewhat hesitatingly 
and said, “Are you John Robert Gregg?” 
As I replied in the affirmative, he said, 
“Why, I am M—.” He was going to 
Boston, and we sat up half the night 
relating our experiences. It was then 
I learned of the sad fate of his friend 
G— and of his own good fortune. He 
had gone back to Bonnie Scotland, mar- 
ried the girl whose picture he had shown 
me on the trip across, and he exclaimed, 
with a burst of enthusiasm, “If you visit 
us in Boston you'll see the sweetest baby 
in all the world.” He was then in a 
good position with a big manufacturing 
establishment in Boston. 

*x * * 

Seven years more have elapsed, and 
I was reminded of all this by contrast- 
ing my feelings on leaving America for 
a vacation with those I experienced in 
coming to the New World. It is a co- 
incidence that when I got back to Chica- 
go, one of the first letters I picked up 
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from my desk was from M—, stating 
that he had learned of my address from 
a school teaching Gregg Shorthand in 
the southern states. On the letterhead 
his name was given as the secretary of 
an important manufacturing corporation. 


In his letter, he said: 

I have recently talked with the principal 
of a school and was pleased to learn of your 
success in this country. It is now a long 
time since I have heard from you. . . You 
will notice that I still write like a hen and 
put in Capitols where they aint wanted, but 
I surely can sell goods. 

ss = © 


And now that I have started on a 
train of reminiscences, I may as well 


add another paragraph on the subject. 


After my first arrival in Boston I 
found that the cost of printing the first 
little pamphlet containing a few lessons 
in the system quickly exhausted all the 
funds I had with me (I say “funds” be- 
cause it sounds well) and it was a hard 
and bitter struggle for bare existence 
for both Mr. Rutherford and myself. 
Mr. Rutherford, in an article in the 
Phonographic World some years ago, 
half pathetically, half humorously, told 
the story of our first Christmas dinner 
in America. He toned it down some- 
what (to spare my feelings, I suppose), 
but the truth is that we had just one 
dollar and thirty cents between us that 
day, and with reckless—but character- 
istic—faith in the morrow, we spent it 
all on that Christmas dinner while in- 
dulging in sanguine prophecies as to the 
future for the system to the propagation 
of which our lives were devoted. As the 
waiter handed me my overcoat, I dropped 
into his palm the ten cents which we 
had prudently reserved for carfare 
“home.” I have never forgotten—never 
can forget—that walk through the snow, 
and the cheerful optimism with which 
we faced it. There was a reaction after- 
wards—when Rutherford sat at the organ 
and played “Home, Sweet Home,” and 


some other old airs that brought back 
to us memories of home and the loved 
ones far away. 

* * * 

Well, that time had gone and the 
dreams of the dreamers had been real- 
ized, and as I watched the excited crowds 
on the dock waving their handkerchiefs 
to friends on board the Cedric, I could 
not do otherwise than indulge in reveries 
about the contrast between my arrival 
fourteen years ago and my departure for 
a trip to southern Europe. My heart 
was filled with emotion as we swept 
down the magnificent harbor—with feel- 
ings of love for the country of my 
adoption, where I had received such kind 
and generous treatment and where I had 


so many friends. 
(To be Continued) 


The Image of Success 
BY SEARLES PATTERSON. 

Suppose a sculptor went to work in a 
dreamy way and knocked out a chunk 
of marble here and a chunk there with- 
out any idea of just what he was going 
to create. What would be the result? 
He would have a rougher piece of stone 
than the one nature gave him. He must 
have the image well engraved upon his 
mind to meet with success. 

Just apply this to a young man starting 
out in life. Before he goes so far he 
should get an impression of about what 
he desires to do. 

If he does not do this he will knock 
days from his calendar which do not 
count toward the sculpture of successful 
life. It is the aim as well as the dex- 
terity with which he knocks the chunks 
that makes the whole a mass of failure 
or the art of success. 


“The best preparation for good work 
tomorrow is to do good work today.” 
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A Political Speech 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Shorthand and Typewriting Speeds 
BY FRANK RUTHERFORD 


Reprinted from the New York Commercial 


\ , ) HAT is a fair rate of speed for 
a typewriter operator to turn 
out good, honest, straightfor- 
ward, correct work? One.often hears 
extravagant claims made by typists, but 
these should always be taken with a 
large grain of salt. It is possible, of 
course, to arrange a number of short 
words of one syllable and rattle them off 
at a great pace, but that is not fair type- 
writing. In many of these cases, the 
words are so short that they average 
anywhere from 16 to 20 words to the 
line. 

We once witnessed a contest where 
the claim was made that the operator 
wrote 160 words a minute, but an ex- 
amination of ‘the matter written dis- 
closed the fact that there were 20 words 
to the line, so the operator really only 
wrote the equivalent of eight lines of 
typewritten matter, or at a rate of 96 
words per minute. The number of 
words in an ordinary typewritten line 
seldom averages more than 12 words, 
and the operator who can write eight full 
lines of 12 words, or 72 spaces, in one 
minute is “going some.” 

The typewriter contests held of late 
have effectually disposed of such absurd 
claims, and placed beyond question the 
fact that it is impossible to do correct 
typewriting at this high rate of speed 
for long sustained efforts. 

Typewriting machines have now 
reached such a high state of perfection 
that any of the standard makes are re- 
sponsive to the most rapid manipulation. 
To enter a typewriter contest, however, 
requires a strong nerve, absolute insen- 
sibility to surroundings and a phlegma- 
tic temperament. It is strange but true 


that a person of German descent is more 
likely to be successful in typewriter con- 
tests than any other. 

One point, however, has been estab- 


‘lished by these contests beyond question, 


and that is, the best results anr the high- 
est speed in typewriting can only be ob- 
tained by what is called Touch Type- 
writing. This mode of operating the 
machine necessitates the perfect mem- 
orizing of the keyboard and the utiliza- 
tion of all the fingers of the hand, as in 
playing the piano. By this plan the 
operator has no necessity to watch her 
figures, or the keys, but in copying from 
shorthand notes or manuscript the eyes 
are kept constantly on the matter to be 
copied, and hence the greatest possible 
speed is obtained. 

Business men desiring good and 
rapid typewriting work should see that 
their stenographers are “touch” opera- 
tors. 

Apparently women are destined to 
capture all the honors in the shorthand 
and typewriting fields. These studies 
are eminently suited to women’s capa- 
bilities, and from all appearances men 
will have to take back seats as stenogra- 
phers and typists. In spite of this fact, 
however, there are large openings in the 
government service for men stenogra- 
phers who can write at a speed of 170 
words a minute for 10 minutes. At a 
recent examination in Washington for 
a remunerative position, only 21 persons 
took the examination, and of these only 
three succeeded in reaching the desired 
speed. This plainly shows that there is 
ample roo mat the top of the stenog- 
raphic ladder. The bottom and lower 
rungs are crowded with a mass of incom-— 
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petents, who can neither write fast or 
spell well. They use typewriting and 
shorthand merely as stop gaps and bread 
winners, not as a means to an end. 

The possibilities of advancement open 
to those who pursue the shorthand and 
typewriting studies to their limits are 
unsurpassed by any other. Thirteen 
years ago there was a clerk in the clas- 
sified service in Washington who became 
a stenographic clerk in the postoffice de- 
partment, then secretary to two presi- 
dents, then head of the bureau of com- 
merce and labor, next advanced to post- 
master-general, and now he stands as 
secretary of the treasury, second only 
to the President of the United States, 
and the most powerful man in the finan- 
cial world of America for good or evil. 
A great measure of this unrivalled suc- 
cess George Bruce Cortelyou owes to 
shorthand. 

With such an example as this before 
him, no young man can deny the advan- 
tages of a stenographic training. The 
field is wide and open, but the highest 
remuneration is at the top. It will re- 
quire patience and perseverance to get 
there, but it is within anyone’s reach, as 
is success in any other line. “To suc- 
ceed,” says Robert C. Ogden, who has 
just retired from a successful business 
career of 55 years, “a man must laugh 
at discouragement and reverses. He 
must be determined, persistent, confi- 
dent and aggressive. He must stub- 
bornly forge ahead in the face of any 
obstacles. Plodding _industriously, 
prompted by ambition, self-reliance, cul- 
tivation or originality in his particular 
line, he must put his wwhole soul into 
his work. Success does not require 
genius, but common sense and hard 
work.” 


Be enthusiastic about shorthand! 


Gem City Progress 
The Quincy Daily Journal of August 
16th had a three-column article about 
the remarkable work that is being done 
by the famous Gem City Business Col- 
lege of that city. In an editorial re- 
ferring to the article, the Journal says: 


The write-up was made by the Journal 
man who visited the school for the purpose, 
and it is his views that are given rather 
than, those of the faculty of the college. The 
Gem City Business College is the best 
equipped college of its kind in the world 
and has sent out, during the nearly forty 
years of its existence, thirty thousand 
trained students ready to do their part in 
the world’s work. No other college in the 
world has a record that will equal this. The 
Gem City College is a noble institution of 
which our people are very justly proud. 


The writer of the article naturally at- 
tributes the success of the school very 
largely to “the Musselman spirit of 
energy and thrift, backed by honorable 
purpose—a purpose that puts the merits 
of the educational institution above 
money-making power.” Headds: “His 
son, D. L. Musselman, Jr., has inherited 
the father’s spirit and energy. He is 
business manager and does his work so 
well that when his father shall deem in 
time to take a rest, he will fill his father’s 


‘ place and carry the school on to still 


greater successes made possible by what 
has already been done.” 


Way to Answer Attacks 

James Whitcomb Riley was convers- 
ing one time with another literary man 
who was complaining of recent severe at- 
tacks on him and his methods of work. 

“What you should do with these fel- 
lows who attack you,” advised Riley in 
his inimitable drawl, “is to take off your 
coat, roll up your sleeves and hit them 
as: hard as you can, hit ’em a staggering 
blow with a big chunk of silence. That 
will worry them more than anything else 
you can do.” 














Sor the Reporter 











HIS department of the magazine 
is intended to be of interest and 
of assistance to readers of the 

magazine who are engaged in reporting, 
or who are desirous of becoming report- 
ers. In order to make the department of 
value to our readers, we earnestly request 
those of our readers who are interested 
in this feature of the magazine to send 
us items of news, suggestions, ques- 
tions—anything they think might be use- 
ful or interesting. “Everybody knows 
more than anybody.” 

In particular we should like to receive 
lists of good phrases and pages of actual 
testimony, with key, from reporters. We 
are sure some of our reporter friends 
could furnish us with material from their 
daily experiences in reporting that would 
be interesting and helpful to others. Let 
us hear from you with suggestions. 

x * * 


Mr. Garnett R. Hall is engaged in 
general and court reporting in Beaumont, 
Texas. In a recent letter he says: 

“T will send you as many pages of dif- 
ficult technical court reporting as you 
wish. I had one case in the spring in 
which the plea of insanity was set up in 
defense. There were at least half a 
dozen doctors on the stand. The case 
covered all the grounds covered in the 
Thaw trial and reached to all features of 
mania and drunkenness. . . . I 
think the time is here for us to let the 
world know that some of our writers 
will tackle anything in the reporting line 
and do it as well as, if not better than, 
writers of the old systems of twenty or 
thirty years’ experience. Permit me to 
say this—and I know it will be gratify- 
ing to you—TI have never been stuck yet, 
either in court work or in any conven- 


tion which I have reported, and the work 

has always been satisfactory. The system 

of shorthand and the writer of it have 

both been put to the most trying tests.” 
*x* * * 

From the Gregg Department in the 
Phonographic World we clip the follow- 
ing: 

“T notice with much pleasure that the 
response to the address of welcome de- 
livered at the reporters’ convention in 
August at Asheville, N. C., was made by 
Mr. Dodd D. Denham, Kansas City, Mo., 
who attended the meetings for the first 
time. Mr. Denham was only recently 
appointed to the position of official re- 
porter of the Seventh Division of the 
16th Judicial District of Missouri. He 
obtained his knowledge of Gregg Short- 
hand under private instruction in Kan- 
sas City, and also studied law and was 
admitted to the bar before taking up his 
duties as a court reporter.” 

x* * * 

Mr. Garnett R. Hall, Beaumont, Tex.; 
sends us a list of some phrases which he 
has found useful in actual work, from 
which we select the following: 
Pad 
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Key to Plate 

Fact. Is it a fact, is it not a fact, did 
you for a fact, yes, sir, I did for a fact, 
because of the fact, on account of the 
fact. 

Way or Away. In what way, did you 
remain away, run away, that is the way, 
which is the way, right of way, how far 
away. 

Where. Where it is, where did you 
see, where did you see him, where did 
you leave him, about where it was, 
where did. 

Said. Said day, said date, said time, 
said party of the first part, said party of 
the second part, said company, said deed. 

So. To do so, and if so, day or so, 
did he say so. 

General Phrases. State what you did, 
are you acquainted, are you acquainted 
with the defendant, signed, sealed and 
delivered, introduced in evidence, I want 
you to state to the jury, did you ever 
see, go ahead and state, offered in evi- 
dence, anything of the kind, instrument 
of writing. 

x * * 

From the manuscript of a new book 
on reporting which we are preparing 
we select the following phrases: 


ug a — 2 


J At oe 


yo yan Ps ee eC ee ed 


we ss 2 3 


Fe Ss eS 
SF 


gee ae eee 
ti "YF 


Key to Plate 

About the time, about what time, about 
what time of the night, according to 
your recollection, are you willing, are 
you willing to swear, before or after, day 
of the month, did you see the defendant, 
did you see the plaintiff, doth order, ad- 
judge and decree, does order, adjudge 
and decree, further orders, adjudges and 
decrees, give your name to the jury, how 
long have you known, how long have 
you known him, how long have you 
known her, I could not swear, I decline. 
to say, I have no recollection, I under- 
stand you to say, I understood you to say, 
I want to know the facts, in his own 
behalf, if your Honor ‘please, if you 
should find, in order to understand, in- 
structs the jury, in the next place, Master 
of Chancery, may it please your Honor, 
just at that time, my recollection is that, 
notwithstanding the fact, daytime, night- 
time, on my part, on about the, owing 
to the fact, sworn and examined, tell 
what you did, that the defendant, that 
the plaintiff, this is a well-known fact, 
to my recollection, to the best of my 
judgment, to the best of your judgment, 
to the best of your knowledge, to the best 
of your recollection. 

*x* * * 


Our good friend, Mr. G. E. Melliff, 
of the International Business College, 
San Antonio, Texas, in a recent letter 
informs us that Mr. Ralston Haun “has 
just passed the examination and received 
the appointment as court reporter in the 
district court of an adjoining district to 
this.” 
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Medical Testimony — Contiauea 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Medical Testimony — continuea 
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Thinking in Shorthand 


EACHERS who lay strong em- 

phasis on the importance of “the 

mental picture” in studying 
shorthand will be interested in the plan 
followed by Mr. H. A. Gregg, principal 
of the commercial department of the Os- 
kaloosa High School, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 
Mr. Gregg writes: 

“In addition to the general plan of 
teaching shorthand, I have been requir- 
ing the students to think in shorthand; 
that is, to form a mental picture of the 
shorthand outline for what they read. 
Of course, it is absolutely necessary that 
they have a mental picture of the words 
when writing shorthand, but I have 
found that very few students form this 
mental picture while they are reading 
from a newspaper or magazine, or any 
other printed matter for any purpose 
other than writing it in shorthand. 

“For the purpose of developing this 
mental work, I have been giving, in con- 
nection with the regular work, short 
drills in thinking by placing before the 
students the shorthand form instead of 
the longhand. As soon as the student 
has finished the first lesson, I begin this 
work, using only phrases at first and 
gradually increasing the length of the 
phrase, sentence or paragraph as the 
work in the textbook advances. I have 
found this a great help to many students 
who were naturally slow in writing. 

“This work is usually very difficult 
and very uncertain, as you cannot tell 
when the student is really thinking or 
not. I should like to hear the thoughts 
of others on this point. Do you think 
this is advisable work, or is there some 
shorter way of gaining the same re- 
sults ?” 

Many teachers urge upon their stu- 
dents the benefit to be derived from 


- “thinking out” in shorthand the street 
car signs and billboard advertisements 
as they come to school in the morning. 
What suggestions do you make along this 
line? We shall be glad to hear from you 
with any ideas of interest bearing on 
this phase of the instruction. 


Why He Was Not Promoted 

He chose his friends from among his 
inferiors. 

He ruined his ability by half doing 
things. 

He never dared to act on his own 
judgment. 

He did not think it worth while to 
learn how. 

He tried to make “bluff” take the place 
of ability. 

He thought he must take amusement 
every evening. ’ 

Familiarity with slipshod methods 
paralyzed his ideal. 

He thought it was clever to use coarse 
and profane language. 

He was ashamed of his parents be- 
cause they were old fashioned. 

He imitated the habits of men who 
could stand more than he could. 

He did not learn that the best part of 
his salary was not in his pay envelope.— 
Virginia School Journal. 


The Thrifty Sons 

The trustees of Long and Fountain’s 
Charity, an educational trust at Barton- 
on-Harbor, have received an application 
from the heirs of Sir Isaac Pitman for 
£11, balance of salary due to Pitman 
when, in 1836, he resigned his position 
in the endowed school at Barton. The 
trustees are expected to plead the statute 
of limitations —London Evening Stand- 
ard & St. James Gazette, July 4, 1907. 
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Speeditis 
E have just spent 





a very 


pleasant half hour in read- 
ing a paper with the above 
title which was read by Mr. F. E. Pelton 
at a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 


Stenographers’ Association. The paper 
is so good and so clever that it seems a 
shame that limitations of space neces- 
sitate condensation of it in these pages. 

In introducing the subject Mr. Pelton 


said: 


Speeditis, as the name implies, means speed 
inflammation, or inflammatory speed. It is 
a disease during which the patient insists 
on writing shorthand or typewriting under 
abnormal conditions, and at speeds two, 
three or four times that acquired, or re- 
quired, in actual practice. 

Its origin is pretty well understood by the 
profession at large. Whether infectious or 
contagious, it seems to be carried by the 
magazines and public press from one section 
of the country to the other. Indeed, without 
the publicity given the symptoms, it is 
questionable whether the disease would exist 
in a very limited, local way. 

Generally, like the measles, one attack is 
sufficient. There are, however, a few chronic 
cases of speeditis where we expect and look 
for periodical attacks. At times it seems to 
be epidemic, but after it has spent itself 
things quiet down, and the world’s records 
stand until it breaks out afresh. A person 
suffering from the complaint seems to be 
normal in every other way. There is no 
appreciable difference in his actual work 
either before or after the attack. No one 
would imagine there was anything wrong 
with him, were it not for the marvelous 
statements that appear in the public press 
over his signature. 


In considering some of the remarkable 
features of the disease, several things should 
be borne in mind. First, that nothing but 
the old means are used. Second, that there 
are geniuses in our profession the same 
as in any other. Third, that the profession 
runs to specialties, some of which are very 
narrow in scope. For example, in typewrit- 
ing, we have the specialty of “Now is the 
time for every good man to come to the aid 
of his party.” In shorthand, a specialty of 
writing the Lord’s prayer, writing with a 
paint brush, or practicing on some peculiarly 
constructed combination of words and 
sentences that are specially adapted to the 
writer’s taste. 

The disease itself is not new. The only 
originality claimed is in giving it a name. 
Like appendicitis, many people had it before 
they knew what was the matter with them— 
befoie it got fashionable—but since it has 
a name it is hoped it will become less 
prevalent. 

The attacks are of short duration, and the 
symptoms contain many interesting sugges- 
tions. Some of the results are of a con- 
tradictory nature, but after they are tab- 
ulated and studied, they may all be ex- 
plained. Investigation may develop the fact 
that the gernm can be applied to something 
of a practical nature—such as an elixir, or 
powder, which can be taken hypodermically 
to induce an attack at will. 


Mr. Pelton then goes on to diagnose 
the symptoms quoting some imaginary 
cases in typewriting as follows: 

ITEM 


A., with his eyes blindfolded, writes 
and makes only two 


Mr. 
100 words a minute, 
mistakes on a page. 

ITEM 

Mr. B., who lost his left arm in the war 
with Spain, operates the typewriter at the 
rate of 110 words a minute. 

ITEM 

William C., three years off the farm, holds 
the world’s record for typewriting. His speed 
is 225 words a minute. On another page you 
will find a photograph of Willie, and a short 
sketch of his life. 

° ITEM 


Mr. D. claims to write 250 words a minute 
on the machine. He has issued a challenge 
to all the world, Willie C. preferred, for a 
side bet of $35—winner to take three- 
quarters of the gate money. (Money Talks.) 

We are not informed in any of these cases 
as to what the material written was; whether 
it was new or memorized matter. We do 
not know whether the operators have more 
than the customary five fingers on a hand, 
whether their joints are ball-bearing, or 
whether they can run two machines at once 
by using their toes. 

Now, it is hardly likely that any of us 
would employ Mr. A. and take the chances 
on turning in a 500 page record with only 
1,000 mistakes in it, yet we are expected 
to give him some credit for doing as well 
as he does. It is possible that by tying a 
stone around his neck, cutting off one of 
his ears, or otherwise mutilating himself, 
he might be able to get his record down to 
one mistake on a page. What the effect on 
his speed would be, in that event, we can 
only conjecture. 
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Each of these cases is discussed in 
detail just as a doctor would discuss 
the symptoms of a real disease. From 
typewriting Mr. Pelton proceeds to 
shorthand,- in which he finds “the 
symptoms no less wonderful.” Some of 
the “imaginary cases” cited by Mr. Pel- 
ton will be easily identified by those 
familiar with shorthand advertising and 


literature. 


Mr. L. has again beaten his own world’s 
record. He accomplished the marvelous feat 
of writing shorthand at the rate of 600 words 
a minute. Eye witnesses say he could 
have written faster, but that when he reached 
the 600 mark his paper commenced to take 
fire. Mr. L. is now experimenting with as- 
bestos paper to avoid this danger, and ex- 
pects soon to eclipse his last record. 

P. S—Mr. L's book, “Greased Lightning 
Shorthand, or How I Beat My Own Records,” 
is now ready for distribution. Price in 
leather $5; three copies for $10. Send money 
by registered mail or P. O. order. 


In commenting on this case, Mr. Pel- 


ton says: 


The 600 word record is a peculiarly sad one 
It is one of the most pronounced cases of 
chronic speeditis on record, and stands in 
a class all by itself. For years the patient 
has been the recognized king of the short- 
hand world. No one ever claimed to ap- 
proach within 300 words of him, yet these 
periodical attacks come on, and he is forced 
to beat his own records. It has been sug- 
gested that if he could have the attacks 
in the absence of a newspaper reporter he 
might be able to get some relief. 


The next two cases mentioned in the 
paper are clever parodies of the advertis- 
ing of a reporting firm which has been 
making quite an advertising splurge in 


the past year. 


Mr. M., with his able corps of assistants, 
breaks the record in furnishing daily tran- 
script. He turns in his records, all bound, 
properly paged and indexed, shortly before 
the last witness for the day has left the 
stand. It appears that Mr. M. is something 
of. a mind reader. Thirty minutes before 
adjournment he simply writes ten or twelve 
pages ahead of the witness, and by leaving 
the room and dictating straight to the ma- 
chine, he has no difficulty in accomplishing 
this seemingly impossible thing. 


AN IMAGINARY PERSONAL LETTER 

Messrs. N. & O., the popular court report- 
ing firm, announce their willingness to in- 
struct the Court reporters of the country 
how to improve their speed. Messrs. N. & 
O. have the largest suite of offices in the 
world, and the finest panel mirrors, as will 
be shown by the literature enclosed. Messrs. 
N. & O. do a court reporting business of 
over $500,000 annually, and have the busi- 
ness so well in hand that they will agree 


personally to correct your lessons. We are 
sending this letter to 25,000 people, but only 
a few hundred will be taken on. So, if you 
are not interested, kindly hand the same to 
one of your friends. Enclosed also find 
specimen of court reporting, with key. You 
may not be able to make $250,000 the first 
year by adopting it, but you will see at once 
that the method is worth at least $50 to 
you.” 


Finally Mr. Pelton suggests a course 


of treatment for “Speeditis” as follows: 


1. Anyone feeling an attack coming on 
should lock himself up in his room. 

2. The newspapers and magazines, being 
largely responsible for the spread of the dis- 
ease, have it in their power to regulate it. 

3. That a bureau of information be es- 
tablished in each infected district, the 
minutest details to be published by them 
in the first instance. These bureaus could 
receive flowers and congratulations sent to 
the patient, pehding his recovery. 

4. Humor the patient, the same as you 
would any other sick person. Never ag- 
gravate him, or dispute his published state- 
ment. Try and divert his mind from his 
trouble. 

5. If the case proves to be anything short 
of chronic, by administering a few grains 
of common sense, you may expect the pa- 
tient gradually to assume the angle of re- 
pose. 


In concluding his paper, Mr. Pelton 
says, “With these comments, speeditis is 
herewith launched. The name will not 
be copyrighted. Any one can use it who 
wishes. The owners of these superb 
records will not be prosecuted if they 
attach the name to their newspaper 
records—neither will the public be mo- 
lested if they use it in accounting for 
the records.” 


Two Students 

BOUT two years ago two girls 

came to the office to inform us 

that they were leaving school. 
The manager of a big mail order concern 
had told them that he would be willing 
to start them at five dollars a week. The 
work would be “mostly typewriting, with 
a little shorthand until they became ac- 
quainted with the business.” 

They were both very young and had 
not been in school long enough to be 
able to do creditable work. When we 
told them this, they said, “Oh yes, but 
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we will get the practice in business and 
be earning something at the same time.” 
It was useless to tell them that unless 
the foundation was well laid there was 
little hope of real advancement in that 
way, or that “mostly typewriting” usu- 
ally meant mere copying work. They 
were too young and too enthusiastic 
about going to work to understand our 
arguments and, besides, they evidently 
thought our advice was not of a disin- 
terested nature. 

The next morning one of them was 
still in attendance. It seemed that she 
had a hard-hearted, unsympathetic father 
who would not permit her to leave 
school. Her friend was at work with 
the mail order house and she, too, might 
have been there had it not been for 
this stubborn, unreasonable parent. For 
days she wore a sulky, discontented look 
and did not do much except make trouble 
for the teachers. But she was naturally 
of a bright, cheerful disposition, and 
when she recovered from the disappoint- 
ment made good progress and finished 
the course very successfully. She went 
from school as stenographer to a firm of 
lawyers, beginning at eight dollars, and 
the last time we heard of her she was get- 
ting sixteen dollars a week. 

We were reminded of this incident 
through seeing the girl who took the 
position in the mail order house in the 
“review class” of our night school. It 
was the old story, “mostly typewriting” 
meant the copying of form letters or the 
acknowledgement of orders and remit- 
’ tances—hard, tedious, monotonous type- 
writing work from morning till night, 
with not the slightest opportunity for 
improvement in business ability or ad- 
vancement in earning capacity. Her sal- 
ary at the end of two years was seven 
dollars. 

She had saved about thirty dollars’ 


tuition and in the two years had earned, 
by hard, uninteresting work, less than 
six hundred dollars. Her friend had 
earned in the same time, doing congenial 
work, about fifteen hundred dollars. 
Were the thirty dollars and three 
months’ extra time well invested ? 

We wonder if she still thinks of her 
father as a hard-hearted, unsympathetic 
person, oblivious to her best interests? 

The moral of this story is—well, we 
don’t need to write it. 


Brief Editorials 

Shorthand notes that cannot be read 
are utterly worthless. 

*x* * * 

Everyone likes the bright, sunshiny, 
energetic student—especially the teacher. 
* *« * 

If the rules are thoroughly mastered 
at the beginning, the acquisiton of speed 
is comparatively easy. 

x * * 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which if not skillfully dodged at the 
proper moment drowns them. 

x * * 

Make it a practice to mentally note the 
correct form for every new word, and 
then supplement the mental knowledge 
of it by writing it repeatedly. 

* * * 


The employer judges his stenographer 
by the finished product—the typewritten 


transcript. Skill in typewriting is there- 
fore at least equal in importance to a 
mastery of shorthand. 
* * * 

It is not enough to know how to write 
a word or phrase; you must attain skill 
or rapidity in executing it. Therefore, 
write every form many times, aiming to 
combine proportion, or accuracy of out- 
line, with speed. 
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The Office Boy’s Opportunities 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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A Poor Excuse 

When President Hadley, of Yale, was 
professor of political science there, 
2 student once offered a poor excuse for 
a bad examination paper. The professor 
listened in silence. Then he said with a 
grim smile: “That exeuse is about as 
poor as the one a criminal lawyer offered 
for his client in a case that had gone 
hard with him. 


fi horas ate aP tgs Bi Fi a, 


i Fad a 


we FN CH —“- 9 > 


—s —s 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,’ this lawyer 
cried eloquently, ‘remember that my 
client is hard of hearing and that there- 
fore the voice of conscience appeals to 
him in tain.’ ” 


In arguing with a man against his set 
convictions, at most you might try to 
learn something for yourself. 

—John A. Howland. 
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My Way of Teaching the Principles 


BY M. BELLE ADAMS, KEOKUK, IOWA. 


FIRST give a few penmanship 
] drills in arm movement. I do this 
. as I like to have the students make 
their first characters with the use of the 
muscular movement. After they master 
the consonants, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is getting the correct sounds 
of the vowels. As a rule we put two 
-weeks on the first lesson, which is 
followed with a thorough study of the 
first lesson plates in the magazine. 
Each succeeding lesson is treated in the 
same manner until we 
reach the end of the 
eighth lesson. This is 
where Progressive Ex- 
ercises comes in. After 
reviewing the first two 
lessons in the text, the 
tests on these lessons 

M. Bertie Apams given in Progressive 

Exercises are placed be- 
fore the student to fill out, and so on 
through the remaining six lessons. They 
must show a grade of ninety-six per 
cent in this work. Following this comes 
a written test embracing all the princi- 
ples given in the first eight lessons in 
the manual, to which the student must 
give correct answers, with illustrations 
of the application of each principle. I 
use the same method of grading these 
papers as I do with Progressive Exer- 
cises. 

In addition, I require a speed exercise 
on practiced matter to be written from 
dictation at the rate of 90 words a 
minute. The remaining ten lessons are 
mastered by the same method, and the 


student must write 150 words a minute. 


on practiced matter after completing the 
manual. Even after the student enters 
dictation the textbook is still used for 


class drills. All this work is cheerfully 
done by the students and is not drudg- 
ery. No doubt you will begin to think 
by this time that I am a “textbook 
fiend” and I know that I am. I try to 
make each and every one of my students 
the same kind of a fiend, and thus far I 
have succeeded—with the result that I 
have never had a failure in my Short- 
hand Department. 


Good Advice to Girls 

The following sensible piece of advice 
appeared in Marion Harland’s column 
of the Chicago Daily News: 

“When a business girl is a failure the 
reason often is that she regards the 
work she has taken up as only a tem- 
porary thing—something to fill up the 
years that lie between leaving school 
and the husband and home that she 
hopes sooner or later will fall to her 
lot. That is an utterly wrong principle. 
Even if the chances are that the girl 
will marry, she must work hard and 
gain all the knowledge she can of her 
calling, so that, should marriage not 
come her way, she may, instead of de- 
veloping into a complaining old maid, 
become an interesting and charming 
woman, leading a busy life—too busy 
very often to think much of self, but 
never too busy to do a kind action or 
help on younger women beginning life.” 


No man should be pitied, excepting 
the one whose future lies behind and 


whose past is constantly in front of him. 
—Selected. 
Knowledge consists in having a ste- 


nographer who knows where to find the 
thing. —Elbert Hubbard. 





Sor the Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Seventh Lesson 

HE wordsigns are comparatively 
I few in number. Other familiar 
and common words may be so 
easily written according to principle that 
it is unnecessary to provide special signs 
for them in order to render them brief 
and legible. Most of the wordsigns are 
natural abbreviations, contracted accord- 
ing to advanced rules and consequently 
not arbitrary. They will be memorized, 
therefore, not merely as a set sign for 
a certain word, but as the logical sign 
for that word—the most practical, facile 

and suggestive form. 

Learn the wordsigns perfectly—every 
one of them. Though they are simple, 
it is necessary to practice them relent- 
lessly, to be able to use them to ad- 
vantage. Unless they can be recalled cor- 
rectly and without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, it would save time, by far, to write 
the word according to principle. 

In the exercises given herewith, the 
pupil may find an occasional phrase 
which is unfamiliar. As the wordsigns 
afford so many good phrases, the sev- 
enth lesson should be practiced again 
after the eighth lesson is studied. 

A few other wordsigns should be in- 
cluded in this list: policy, pol; purchase, 
prch; premium, premem ; upon, pn; gave, 
ga; future, ft. 

Eighth Lesson 

The eighth lesson may appear very 
simple, but it contains principles which 
have a more direct bearing on one’s 
speed than any other principles in the 
textbook. No matter how brief the 
shorthand forms for words might be, 
if phrasing were not employed it would 
be impossible for the shorthand writer 
to ever acquire the necessary speed. 


From now on, phrase writing de- 
mands attention as a distinct phase of 
shorthand writing. The most simple 
phrases given in early lessons, such as 
“IT would, of which, it will not, and 
have, at that time,” illustrate all the 
principles involved in general phrase 
writing; which, as explained in this 
lesson, are briefly as follows: 


The words are simple, therefore easy 
to write and to read; the joinings are 
facile and natural, corresponding to the 
grouping or expression of words in 
intelligent speaking; the onward flow- 
ing movement characterizing the writ- 
ing of simple words, is retained in the 
word combinations; the pronoun, prep- 
osition and conjunction are joined to 
the words they precede, and the quali- 
fying word to the word it qualifies. 
(Par. 97.) 

With these simple phrases as exam- 
ples, the pupil has obtained an insight 
into general phrase writing, and will 
naturally adopt good junctions for him- 
self and in time instinctively avoid 
awkward or unnatural ones. Practical 
examples have thus afforded him a bet- 
ter preparation for original phrasing 
than the early introduction of abstract 
rules. 

The ability to write word combina- 
tions and read them fluently involves 
an accurate knowledge of single words, 
which necessitates a ready application 
of the principles. “From _half-recol- 
lection comes hesitation, and from hesi- 
tation comes loss of speed,” therefore 
the rules, like the simple phrases, must 
always be at one’s finger ends. 


There is an added advantage in ju- 
dicious phrase-writing which is too sel- 
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Seventh Lesson Exercise 
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dom taken into consideration: it is an 
aid in transcribing or reading as well 
as in writing. The trained eye recog- 
nizes several words in one phrase, and 
while these are being written, the mind 
is grasping the rest of the sentence, 
being thereby trained to keep in advance 
of the hand. 

In copying the shorthand plates, the 
following points should be observed: 


“done” is expressed by the dn sign, not 
only in phrases, but now in all cases 
where convenient. Par. 101 includes the 
word “had” as well as “have” and “has.” 
“Writers” and a few similar wordsigns 
are written with the “er” joined, where 
it is legible and convenient. Sometimes 
the phrase “of the” is omitted, and the 
words are joined, in such phrases as 
“out of the way,” “out of the question,” 
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Eighth Lesson Exercise 
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“fact of the mat” (Par. 106). “From less, however, sometime, and those end- 
my, send me, upon my,” are more easily ing in soever should receive particular 
written with the blended stroke than attention. Make the hook plain in how- 
with the jog in the line. One or two ever, to distinguish from J have. 

phrases will be noticed in the plates Ninth Lesson 

wherein the word is somewhat modified, The value of. Par. 112 cannot be fully 
as, “as fast as,” (dropping T in “fast” appreciated by the beginner. It fur- 
—Par. 121) and “as rapidly as,” using nishes an invaluable expedient in diffi- 
“rap” in the phrase, according to ad- cult technical work. The insertion of 
vanced rules. The compounds neverthe- the vowels enables us, to great advan- - 
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Ninth Lesson Exercise 
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tage, to shorten words by dropping ter- 
minations, as the vowels render the con- 
traction fully suggestive. For instance, 
“mirac” is sufficient in any sentence for 
“miraculous.” It could have but one 
interpretation—and so with other illus- 
trations. Many of the contractions are 


in direct conformity with longhand ab- 
breviations, such as doctor, Mr., Mrs., 
_- government. 


Pars. 113-122. The rules for express- 
ing R, and, in fact, all the rules in this 
lesson, ar¢ so completely and clearly 
explained in the textbook that it is 
impossible for us to explain them fur- 
ther. 

Note: R joined represents or, ur, as 
in “orator,” “mature,” “factor,” “fea- 
ture.” 
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Tenth Lesson Exercise 
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Tenth Lesson 

At this stage of the work the omis- 
sion of vowels is not only safe, but con- 
venient and advisable. The omission of 
a circle or a hook, where two vowels 
come together, sometimes simplifies an 
outline considerably. 

In Par. 132 the dot is on the line, 
alongside—not above as for H. S for 
ings is written to the left: S to the 


right, the comma §S, similarly written, 
represents icity, acity, ocity (Par. 174). 
The distinction between hundred and 
million (Par. 136) is perhaps the most 
important point in the lesson. It would 
be a very easy matter to confuse these 
two words if both signs were written 
beneath the figure, therefore M for 
million is placed alongside. In this con- 
nection we would call attention to the 
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Eleventh Lesson Exercise 
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absolute necessity for writing figures so 
that one can read them. There is no 
context to guide the writer in decipher- 
ing an indistinct figure, as there is in 
deciphering a poor shorthand outline. 
He must depend entirely upon what he 
has written. The accurate éxecution of 
figures, therefore, requires special prac- 
tice, the same as shorthand outlines. 
Occasionally it is convenient to insert 


the dash where a vowel has been omitted 
(Line 1). In addition to the signs given 
in Par. 136, G represents “gallon,” B, 
“barrel,” and Bsh, “bushel,” when writ- 
ten beneath the figure. “Discipline,” oc- 
curing in the sentences, is contracted to 
“d-s-i-p.” 
Eleventh Lesson 

The eleventh lesson is the first of a 

series of four lessons dealing with pre- 
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Twelfth Lesson Exercise 
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fixes and affixes. The General Exercise 
and the plates in the magazine afford 
exhaustive practice on the prefixes. 
Par. 143 applies not merely to positive 
and negative words alone: it applies to 
all words where a vowel follows the 
prefix or syllable. The words unnerve, 
enervate, enormity, enhance, inane, in- 
appropriate, imagine, emerge, are fur- 
ther examples of Par. 143. In read- 


ing the words in the plate which 
begin with the prefixal signs N and M, 
the pupil may find it necessary to refer 
to the dictionary to assure himself of the 
correct spelling of the prefix, as it is 
hardly probable he would be familiar 
with all the words. In the sixth line of 
the plate the word “immortelle” must 
not be misread “immortal,” the former 
being distinguished by the insertion of 
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the vowel E in the accented syllable. The 
compound prefix “unex” has no initial 
vowel—contrary to Par. 143—because of 
the compound. Its omission distin- 
guishes the compound. The list of 
words in Par. 144 gives a more ade- 
quate idea of the convenience of Par. 
II2 in dropping terminations of such 
long words. In Par. 144 both the pre- 
fixes composing the compound are taken 
from this lesson; in Par. 145 only one 
is obtained from it, hence the distinction, 
“irregular” compounds. Further ex- 
amples of Par. 146 are the words in the 
plate, line 7: discipline, arbitrary, 
amount, answer. 

“Pro” is written with the hook pre- 
ceding K, G, T, D, this being a little 
more convenient. “Comic,” “comedian,” 


and like words, in which a vowel follows 
Com, are written with Km; “command,” 
etc., spelled with double M, is so written: 


Com-m. In some few cases the blended 
stroke is used when the prefix is 
followed by T or D, as induce, indulge, 
induction. This is done only when the 
blend is suggestive. 


Twelfth Lesson 

The prefixes in this lesson should be 
compared with corresponding prefixes 
in the preceding lesson, to clearly show 
the meaning of the disjunction. For 
instance: K joined is Con, Coun (also 
com, cog); disjoined, it is ConTR, 
CounTR—with the additional sound of 
TR. The table on Page tor should be 
memorized as a guide. As the vowel 
varies and is unaccented, it cannot be 
given a.definite sound. 

Another important point is this: the 
disjunction includes the vowel. The 
prefix in “distract” is “disTRA”—disTR 
and a vowel; therefore it would be in- 
correct to write dis-tra-ak, which is 
sometimes done. The phonetic spelling 


in the second column in the manual 
should be studied and understood if the 
pupil would write the disjunctions cor- 
rectly. 

The words in the plate will, no doubt, 
some of them, be unfamiliar and seem- 
ingly difficult. Almost all the illustra- 
tions obtainable on these forms may be 
included in the one plate, and it is 
therefore evident that the words are 
not many, vet some of them are very 
common. It will be noticed that the 
termination is dropped in many of these 
long words. To understand the use of 
Kv, third word, first line, see Par. 179, 
Page 133 of the manual. 


—o 


Dont’s for Conversation 

Don’t say “It is most time to start,” 
but “It is almost time to start.” 

Don’t say “This is a splendid bargain,” 
but “This is a good bargain.” 

Don’t say “I don’t know but what,” 
but “I don’t know but that,” etc. 

Don’t say “I will loan you the horse,” 
but “I will lend vou the horse.” 

Don’t say “For some reason or other,” 
but “For some reason or another.” 

Don’t say “This could easily be prov- 
en,” but “This could easily be proved.” 

Don’t say “This is different than, or to 
that,” but “This is different from that.” 

Don’t say “I have every confidence in 
you,” but “I have entire confidence in 
you.” 

Don’t say “from whence” for 
“whence,” In this case the word “from” 
is superfluous. 

Don’t say “I am going to commence 
my studies,” but “I am going to begin 
my studies.” 


Mastery—absolute mastery—of the 
principles is the foundation stone of suc- 
cess in the study of shorthand. 
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Business Letters 
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The Outburst of a Student 


‘ N TE are always glad to hear 
from our student readers and 
to give them representation 
in the columns of the magazine, and we 
believe the following interesting letter 
recently received from a learner will be 
appreciated by teachers and students 
alike. It is only just to say that teachers 
of the stamp described by the writer of 
the letter are, fortunately, rarely met 
with in our schools, but if only one of 
these exceptions to the general rule of 
courteous, patient and efficient gentle- 
men and gentlewomen should happen to 
see this article and thereby be brought to 
see “the flaw in the method,” a good 
work will have been accomplished. We 
print the letter in, full: 

“Noting the many excellent words of 
advice to students given from ‘month to 
month in your valuable magazine, the 
thought occurred to the writer that per- 
haps the editor would allow a word or 
two from a student about teachers. 

“There are teachers and _ teachers. 
Some teachers who may not have a B. 
A., Ph. B., or other title hitched to their 
names, may have, nevertheless, that 
happy faculty of dispensing such knowl- 
edge as they do have in a clear, concise 
and convincing manner, and in such a 
way that the student can grasp and re- 
tain it. This can be done with a cheer- 
ful smile and in a gentlemanly manner 
that wins the student’s esteem and puts 
him at ease, in which frame of mind he 
can more readily assimilate knowledge 
and retain it. 

“Such an instructor brings a bright- 
ness and cheerfulness into the classroom 
under which the dullest brain must be 
benefited. It makes the teacher’s own 


work lighter, turns out better pupils, and 
adds to the reputation of the school. 


We, on the other hand, have a ‘grump’ 
of a teacher. We know not whether 
to be charitable toward him and take up 
a collection to purchase for him some of 
Dr. Killem Quick’s Liver Pills, or to 
buy a pair of 4 oz. gloves and put either 
‘life or flight’ into him. 

“We find him with his book in hand 
‘bullying’ the class in language. He 
starts out something like this: ‘Well, 
what is our lesson about this evening ?’ 
Before any one has had a chance to 
answer, he starts in his ‘bullying.’ ‘You 
don’t even know what your lesson is 


about. You’ve got no ambition, no 
energy. What’s the use of coming to 
school? School is no place to come for 


fun (not if he could help it!). It’s a 
place to study. You don’t study enough. 
You don’t concentrate enough. It’s the 
same with your shorthand. You don't 
put enough time on it.’ And so he goes 
on, like the brook the poet wrote about— 
the same old monotonous lecture, and 
this, too, before he has had a chance to 
see how the lesson has been studied, and 
often before a class that gives a good 
recitation. 

“Now, in a public school, this ‘bully- 
ing’ might be allowed. But the school 
the writer has in mind is a_ business 
college and the class is a night class 
where pupils pay for instruction and not 
for ‘bullying.’ There is a vast difference 
between the day and night sessions in 
a business college. Doubtless many who 
attend the day sessions are studying 
partly against their will, having been 
sent there by parent or guardian. But 
the night school enrolls a very different 
class—the ambitious, the struggling, the 
earnest. Some have not had the op- 
portunity of a good common school 
education and are trying to better them- 
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selves by night study. All of them ‘work 
in the daytime’-—some in stores and 
factories, some in shops and on the rail- 
road—and they come with tired bodies 
and tired brains to advance themselves 
by studying when they should be resting 
from the day’s work. 

“Coming in this condition into the 
schoolroom, it is not especially en- 
couraging to have old ‘vinegar face’ tell 
them, when fixing up the ambiguous 
sentence, ‘A number of the seats were 
occupied by the students that had no 
backs,’ that the seats were all right but 
that it was the students that had no back- 
bone. He could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to add a little venom to the in- 
struction. 

“This is an incident which actually 
occurred in the school the writer is at- 
tending at present, and he is wondering 
how many of the pupils who heard it 
patted themselves on the back for having 
come to that school and paid a tuition 
fee for such compliments. In_ this 
particular school the pupils range in ages 
from fourteen to—well, it’s nobody’s 
business how old—anyhow as old as the 
teacher, and old enough to teach him 
good breeding. 

“Perhaps it would be more charitable 
to take up the subscription for the liver 
pills. 

“A teacher out of harmony and 
sympathy with a struggling student is 
a failure.” 


Initiative 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 

HE world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for 
but one thing. 

And that is Initiative. 

What is Initiative? 

I'll tell you: It is doing the right 
thing without being told. 

But next to doing the right thing with- 


out being told is to do it when you are 
told once. That is to say, carry the 
Message to Garcia! 

There are those who never do a thing 
until they are told twice; such get no 
honors and small pay. 

Next, there are those who do the 
right thing only when necessity kicks 
them from behind, and these get indif- 
ference instead of honors, and a pittance 
for pay. This kind spends most of its 
time polishing a bench with a hard-luck 
story. 

Then, still lower down in the scale 
than this, we have the fellow who will 
not do the right thing even when some 
one goes along to show him how, and 
stays to see that he does it. He is always 
out of a job, and receives the contempt 
he deserves, unless he has a rich Pa, in 
which case Destiny patiently awaits 
around the corner with a stuffed club. 

To which class do you belong? 


Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association 

We have received from Mr. Willard 
I. Tinus, president of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association, a lengthy 
explanation of the good features of the 
Association, but regret that we cannot 
find space for it. We think that the 
teachers generally appreciate the benefits 
that are to be derived from joining the 
organization and attending its conven- 
tions. The next meeting is to be held 
at Pittsburg Christmas week, and a pro- 
gram of the proceedings will be published 
in the November issue of this magazine. 
Any teacher desiring further information 
about the Association can obtain it by 
addressing the secretary, Mr. Frank E. 
Haymond, Lockyear Business College, 
Evansville, Ind. We sincerely hope that 
all shorthand and typewriting teachers 
will join the Association even if they are 
unable to attend its convention. 
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Typewriting Contest 


Just as we go to press we learn that 
the Championship Contest held in con- 
nection withthe National Business Show 
in New York City on October 17th was 
won by Miss Rose Fritz, the professional 
operator of the Underwood typewriter. 
The second prize was captured by Mr. 
H. O. Blaisdell of Chicago, a graduate 


of Gregg School. The third prize went 
to Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, a graduate of 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, IIl., 
who is well known to readers of this 
magazine for his expert work in short- 
hand and typewriting. 

The following table shows the re- 
sults of the final contest: 














Name Machine = wyitten| Ermrs | PePalty words | per Minute 
Rose L. Fritz Underwood 5619 81 405 5214 87 
H. Otis Blaisdell Underwood 5720 148 740 4980 83 
Emil A. Trefzger | Remington 5152 94 470 4682 78 
W. May Matthews | Underwood 4910 152 760 4150 69 
Paul Munter Underwood 4543 194 970 3573 60 
Carl W. Schwenk Remington 4376 170 850 3526 59 
Robt. Hamburger Remington 4338 196 980 3358 56 
G. Higgins Remington 4400 221 1105 3295 55 
John H. Hotson Remington 4071 173 865 3206 53 
Frances M. Keller Underwood 3389 50 250 3139 52 




















Miss Orr’s Promotion 


The Board of Directors of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company held a 
special meeting on Friday, September 
27th, at which action was taken which 
has a special interest to all members of 
' the stenographic profession. The consti- 
tution of the company was amended by 
the increase of the Board of Directors 
from nine to eleven. The two new di- 
rectors of the company elected at the 
meeting were Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, 
the present secretary of the company, and 
Miss Mary E. Orr. 

A unique interest attaches to the elec- 
tion of Miss Orr, as she is probably the 
first woman who has been elected to the 
directorate of a great corporation. She 


entered the employ of the company nine- 
teen years ago as stenographer, and since 


then has served as the confidential sec- 
retary of the executive officer of the com- 
pany under three successive administra- 
tions. 

Her election to the Remington direct- 
orate is in the first place a recognition 
of loyal and splendid service. In addi- 
tion to this it is also a recognition of the 
immense part played by women in the 
development of the typewriter industry. 
It will be recognized by every one as 
fitting and appropriate that the corpora- 
tion which thus sets the example of hon- 
oring a woman with one of the highest 
positions of trust within its gift should 
be the same corporation which has done 
more to open new business opportunities 
for women than any other factor or in- 
stitution of modern times. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Thirty Things to Remember 

1. That work is only a means; character 
is the end. 

2. That sincerity is the foundation of all 
honest work. 

3. That sorrow is the price most men 
pay for lasting attainments. 

4. That you label your own work. 

5. That no one can hold you down if 
you are determined to succeed. 

6. That every man is destined to do 
something worth while. 

7. That seven roads lead to Rome. 

8. That most people judge you by first 
impression. 
9. That few men succeed until they try. 

10. That hard work is no small part of 
genius. 

11. That it takes longer to say kind words 
than those that cut. 

12. That the only way to keep your credit 
good is by paying your debts. 

13. That it is easier to do good work 
than poor. 

14. That the more difficult things are to 
accomplish the more worth while. 

15. That a sensible employer is more 
anxious to push you ahead than to hold you 
back. 

16. That you are one link in a great chain. 

17. That ambition develops, selfishness 
thwarts body and mind. 

18. That rules are necessary to a business 
as laws are for right government. 

19. That you can’t learn everything in a 
day. 
20. That the fact that you are being em- 
ployed is a promise of good work. 

21. That your employer often appreciates 
your work but does not find time to tell 
you so. 


22. That times, progress and methods 
change. 
23. That it is legitimate to talk about 


your goods so long as you tell the truth. 

24. That there is only one way to sell 
goods: place them on the market to ad- 
vantage. 

25. That many a man might seek you as 
a customer if he could find you out. 

26. That only cowards are afraid to 
venture. 

27. That even angels are impatient once 
in a while. 

28. That unkind feelings are not market- 
able. 

29. That 
business. 

30. That every workman thinks if he were 
the employer he would act differently. 


it pays to dress well, even in 


Business Letters 
Mr. C. W. Gladden, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

Your memo letter No. 2925 of the 24th, in 
regard to hack saws, is received. I note 
what you say about orders the outside men 
might take. In my letter of the 22a I in- 
tended that the outside men should take 
orders from the regular customers where 
they were buying goods, and ship direct 
from the factory and turn in to the bicycle 
supply houses of this city. What I meant 
was that if the outside men would call on 
the local bicycle dealers this spring and 


endeavor to get a small order from them for 
hack saws, it would encourage the bicycle 
supply houses to push our saws; or if he 
visited a machine shop and solicited nothing 
but hack saws, to turn that order in to the 
machinists’ supply houses. I did not intend 
to have them turn in orders that could be 
shipped from the factory when other goods 
were sold, but, as you know, sometimes a 
man might give an order for two or three 
dozen hack saws. He would not have to pay 
freight on that small amount if that order 
was turned in to some supply house where 
they were buying regular goods. 
Thanking you for your kind offer and 
assistance in this matter, we remain 
Very truly yours, 
os + . 


Mr. S. D. Palmer, 
223 W. Main St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 12th inst. in regard 
to Mr. S. C. Campbell, of this city: I called 
on him to-day and was referred to Mr. Miller, 
buyer for that firm, whom I interviewed in 
regard to securing their patronage. He said 
that they did not carry saws in stock, their 
business being heavy hardware, carriage and 
wagon makers’ supplies. Orders for saws 
received from country customers not speci- 
fying a particular manufacture were filled 
with Diston saws. This choice is on account 
of the convenience, Diston having a stock in 
this city. Saws for use in their mill were 
purchased of Diston for the same reason. 

When I told him Mr. Potter, superintendent 
of their factory at Elkhart, had signified 
his willingness to use our saws, he replied: 
“Have Mr. Potter specify Atkins saws in his 
requisitions, and I will order the goods in 
amounts specified by him.” The firm does 
not carry saws in its reserve mill supplies. 

Everything depends, therefore, upon in- 
ducing Mr. Potter to specify our saws in 
his requisitions. 

Yours very truly, 


Medical Testimony 

Dr. Thos. A. Mansfield, called as witness 
on behalf of the defendant, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct examination, by Mr. Barker. 

Q. What is your name, Doctor? A. 
Thomas A. Mansfield. 

Q. Where do you live? A. In Chicago. 

Q. How long have you lived ‘in Chicago? 
A. Forty years. 

Q. Where is your office? A. No. 103 
State street. 

Q. What is your profession? A. Physi- 
cian and surgeon. 

Of what colleges or institutions of 
learning are you a graduate? A. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Rush Medical College. 

w. When did you graduate from Rush 
Medical College? A. In 1880. 

Please tell the court and the jury what 
medical colleges and hospitals and medical 
institutions of different kinds you have been 
and are now connected with. A. I have 
been a member of the medical faculty of 
Rush Medical College since 1885, and I have 
been, off and on, connected with the County 
hospital of Cook County and the eye and 
ear infirmary, and I have been connected 
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with numerous medical societies. I have also 
been president of the State Medical Society 
and of the Chicago Medical Society. 

Q. Have you or have you not followed 
any special line in your professional practice? 
A. Yes, the last ten or twelve years I have 
devoted myself exclusively to mental and 
nervous diseases. 

Q. Are you the doctor who last week ex- 
amined the plaintiff in this case—Edward 
Lucas? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was that examination held? A. 
It was made in my office. 

Q. Now, Doctor, wil you go on in your own 
way and tell the court and the jury what 
you found on that examination? 

(To be continued.) 


Easy Business Letters 


Mr. J. J. McGuire, 
Armour & Co., 128 N. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your inquiry of the 11th, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby are not in on the 
agreement to maintain dried beef prices in 
Philadelphia, but guess you will find they are 
not making any sales under the arranged 
prices. If you feel their competition very 
much you should be able to ascertain just 
what their prices are. 

Yours very truly, 
o a * 


Mr. Frank Freider, 
Wadsworth, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

We notice that in reply to yours of the 
10th we failed to observe foot-note in enter- 
ing the order to you for two cars.. We would 
not accept anything under regulation prices, 
which would be $28.00, and then we would 
not promise shipment under ninety days. 

Very truly yours, 
e * e 


Kenzie & Mayler, 
400 S. Adams St., 
Decatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Agreeable to your favor of the 18th inst., 
we send you under separate cover three 
price lists for plated glass, 36-caliber Colt’s 
double action revolver, and general hard- 
ware. 

In regard to list of mirrors, would say 
that you may value plain mirrors the same 
as plate glass and charge a rate of 4% 
thereon. Yours truly, 

* *~ ca 


Messrs. Parker & Son, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please name us your best price, f. o. b. 
Chicago, on 50 pieces, 8x16 feet, No. 1 com- 
mon yellow pine. This is to be sound, square 
edge timber. If you are in a position to ship 
this, advise us how soon and your best price. 

Thanking you for a prompt reply, we re- 
main Very truly yours, 

* * a 
Mr. John Blaine, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R- Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Note ‘claimants prepared duplicate papers 
on this claim, same reading $5.81, or 25% of 
the original amount, account of shipment be- 
ing returned but not in the best condition. 


Your record of handling the instructions is 
very poor, and as you know that this class 
of goods would depreciate, presume you will 
authorize for the amount of the amended 
bill. Yours truly, 


* * * 


Mr. B. H. Brooks, Agt., 
Clinton, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

From information furnished by agent at 
destination, it would seem that this ship- 
ment might have been lost during the flood, 
I would like to know whether you have any 
record of loading this particular car or ship- 
ment. If you have, please furnish us your 


record as we need same badly. 
Yours very truly, 


The Latest Scientific Triumph 


In the press and hurry of daily life few of 
us realize what triumphs man is constantly 
making over nature. 

What mention, for example, have you seen 
of the news that next month the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company will begin do- 
ing business regularly between America and 
Europe across the Atlantic ocean? Yet here 
is an achievement that deserves to be cele- 
brated by the whole world, and it is no more 
noticed than the passing of a trolley car. 

Ten years ago, a man who would have said 
that the day would come when a man could 
sit in this country and communicate in- 
stantly with a man in England, would have 
been sent to the insane asylum. That thing, 
however, is being done to-day and has been 
done for several weeks past. One Marconi 
pole is at Clifton on the coast of Ireland, 
and another is at Cape Breton in Canada, 
and messages leap from one to the other 
as surely and as swiftly as though they were 
not six feet apart. 

Marconi has at last overcome the trouble 
that heretofore has prevented long distance 
wireless telegraphy. It was due to the sun’s 
rays, which interfered with messages. But 
now this has been remedied, communication 
can be had by day as well as by night, and 
by the end of September the Marconi Com- 
pany will be ready for business. 

This flashing of messages three or four 
thousand miles around the earth will soon 
be as commonplace as using the telephone 
is now, and men will make use of the service 
and think nothing of it. Yet such com- 
munication was beyond the wildest dreams 
of mankind only a few years ago. The world 
is moving fast in these latter days, and will 
move faster yet. Though the earth has 
been inhabited for millions of years, it is 
only within the last century that nature’s 
secrets have commenced to be discovered. 

We are at the beginning of discovery and 
knowledge. What the next century will bring 
forth we cannot guess, but we may: be sure 
that it will be full of wonders unspeakable. 


The law of worthy life is fundamen- 
tally the law of strife. It is only through 
labor, painful effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage, that we move on to 
better things. 

—Roosevelt. 





